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characterizes poetry, but the ability, through imagination,
to wrest that experience from obscurity and relate it to the
whole of experience. Only thus can the experience be given
expression. And it is for this reason that, in the reading of
poetry, we obtain perception of the human situation as it has
been real to a powerful imagination; it is because poetry sets
out apprehension of human conflict in the act of suffering
it, that it has its great interest for us. So far from being human
life in release from conflict, the greatest poetry is most frequently
the very embodiment of it. Yet by the very power of
so embodying it, poetry is also a kind of transcendence of it,
a catharsis whereby conflict is denied a power of controlling
disturbance and is pushed out from the centre of personality;
and whereby it is not merely suffered but beheld as from a
'central peace subsisting at the heart of agitation', The act
of self-perception is, as we have said, not merely awareness
of a given; it is a changing, creative agency; and through it
the inner situation is altered and becomes one, to the degree
to which self-perception is adequate and inclusive, in which
the major factor is a 'tranquillity'. Mr. Richards is therefore
right in perceiving that in some sense poetry is the expression
of an unusual peace of mind; but he is wrong in thinking
that it necessarily arises from a sudden inner harmonization
which dissolves conflict. He is right in thinking that somehow
there is relief from the ordinary struggle and conflict of the
moral life; but he is wrong in so far as he fails to recognize
that the relief which arises from the steadiness of imaginative
perception is not necessarily a mere cessation of conflict.
What the imagination does perceive increasingly as its
power of perception becomes more adequate,is less the cessation
of conflict than its enduring presence. The imagination fails
to see in human life a wholeness in the contemplation of which
it can rest.The moral experience, which is the human experience,
is necessarily incomplete, and demands for its completion
something other than morality. The imagination, we have
seen, is not suborned to morality; it stands outside the life of